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Readers’ Forum 


“Please!” 


Please—enough of the essays. Let’s have more concise material. 


J. Sherak 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Creative Orientation in Universities” 


It was refreshing to read Margaret Naumburg’s article in the Winter 
issue of the BULLETIN OF ART THERAPY. Everyone interested in the disci- 
plines dealing with human relationships and with creativity should be chal- 
lenged to greater perception of problems for advanced study by her remarks. 
It is well to be reminded also from time to time that research and scholarly 
study are not merely exercises in statistics, but are—or should be—probing 
in depth for knowledge to help us meet the cataclysmic changes of our day. 


Mary Hawkins, Editor 
Journal of Home Economics 
Washington, D. C. 


I would like to set the record straight by admitting, as Margaret Naum- 
burg did not, that it was I who advised the two doctoral theses summarized 
on page 5 of your Winter issue in her article “The Need for a More Creative 
Orientation in Universities and Colleges.” Since the titles were given, I need 
only supply the missing information: for study 2, Kenneth Lansing, 1956; 
for study 3, Dale Kendrick, 1960; both done in the Department of Art 
Education, The Pennsylvania State University. 


One requirement of good criticism is that the material criticized be 
thoroughly reviewed. There is, for example, no connection whatsoever 
between “the several criteria judgments instead of a single all-conclusive 
judgment” which Naumburg mentions from Lansing’s study and the expe- 
rimental effects of his study to which she tries to relate them. They were 
completely different parts of the study. In the case of the criteria, Lansing 
was studying the phenomenon of aesthetic judgment in itself, and his findings 
relate to its wholeness of its Gestalt nature which is not at all, apparently, 
dependent on the verbal criteria we assign to the judging task. Thus Naum- 
burg completely misunderstood a finding supporting her argument for the 
importance of non-verbal training and sensitivity. 

(continued on page 40) 
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FAMILY ART THERAPY: 


Experiments with a New Ti echnique 
By HANNA YAXA KWIATKOWSKA 


Mrs. Kwiatkowska heads the Art Therapy Department at the National Institute of 
Mental Health. Her sculpture won wide recognition in Europe and South America 
before she came to the United States, where she was associated with the Sculpture 
Center in New York. She has organized art therapy exhibits for national and interna- 
tional psychiatric conferences, and is well-known not only in New York and Washing- 
ton but in the psychiatric centers of Brazil for her illustrated lectures on psycho- 
analytically oriented art therapy. 


The origin of the term “Family Art Therapy” is closely linked with the recent 
development of a new trend in psychiatric research—the study of the family 
as a unit in the search for the genesis of schizophrenia. Such studies have been 
conducted by several groups of researchers: Nathan Ackerman in New York; 
Murray Bowen, formerly at the National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland, 
presently at Georgetown University; James Framo and Ivan Nagy at the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute; Don Jackson and Gregory Bateson in Cali- 
fornia; Theodore Lidz and Stephen Fleck at Yale; and Lyman Wynne and his 
colleagues at the National Institute of Mental Health in Bethesda, Maryland. 
These groups differ in their approaches, techniques, hypotheses, and findings; 
but their work is based on a common idea—a psychodynamic interpretation of 
schizophrenia that takes into conceptual account the social organization of the 
family as a whole. From this concept emerged in several of these groups a new 
psychotherapeutic technique called “conjoint family therapy” where the patient, 
or the one recognized as such by the family, and the parents and siblings are 
seen together in psychiatric interviews. 


My work as art therapist at the National Institute of Mental Health in the 
Section on Family Studies headed by Dr. Lyman C. Wynne enabled me to explore 
the use of art as a means of communication and self-expression within the family 
group. These art therapy sessions with the whole family have also provided 
an unusual opportunity to observe how the family unit functions in a situation 
less formal and less subject to their established mechanisms of control than is 
the purely verbal psychotherapeutic interview. 


From another point of view we can consider family art therapy as a new 
form of group art therapy which, to my knowledge, has not yet been applied 
elsewhere. Psychologists, psychiatrists, and art therapists have used art with 
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organized groups for spontaneous self-expression or as a projective technique in 
conjunction with interview group therapy. Art activity is central in some pro- 
cedures described in the literature, peripheral in others.! The art products have 
been handled in a variety of ways, corresponding to the authors’ theoretical 
orientation to therapy in general. 


The difference between family art therapy and the types of group art therapy 
cited above—indeed the uniqueness of family art therapy—is that in family art 
therapy we deal with a group which is not merely linked by their general mal- 
adjustment or by a common symptom. The family has lived as a group for many 
years—since birth in the case of the patient and his siblings. These people 
through the years have developed their own interactional pattern and a whole 
interlinked system of defenses. They have formed subgroups within the family 
group, alliances of some members of the family against others, and developed 
their own patterns of thinking which have produced the special culture or climate 
of a given family. 


Is the schizophrenic patient’s family different from other families, and if so, 
how does it differ? Family art therapy is one of the techniques being used in 
research to investigate these questions. Its procedures evolved in the following 
setting: On a small psychiatric unit the patients, young adults or late adolescents 
(schizophrenics and non-schizophrenics), are hospitalized. The prerequisite for 
the admission of the patient is that his family take part in whatever therapeutic 
procedures are recommended by the psychiatrists in charge. These are: Conjoint 
family psychotherapy sessions twice weekly (patient, parents, and siblings), in 
certain cases regular weekly sessions of parents with social workers, psycholog- 
ical tests, and family art therapy. Besides this, in most cases, the patient is seen 


in individual psychotherapy by one of the psychiatrists who also sees him with 
his family. 


*H. Azima, Fern Cramer and E. D. Wittkower: Group Art Therapy. Allen Me- 
morial Institute of Psychiatry, Montreal. 


George R. Bach: Intensive Group Therapy, Ronald Press, 1954. 


Dorothy W. Baruch and Hyman Miller: “The Use of Spontaneous Drawings in 
Group Therapy.” American Journal of Psychotherapy, Vol. 5, No. 1, January 1951. 


Michael B. Dunn and Robert A. Semple: But Still it Grows. Monograph. The 
Devereux Foundation, Devon, Pa., 1956. 


Margaret Naumburg and Janet Caldwell: “The Use of Spontaneous Art in Analytical- 
ly Oriented Group Therapy of Obese Women.” International Journal for Psycho- 
therapy, Psychosomatics, Special Education, 1959. 


Lucile Rankin Potts: “The Use of Art in Group Psychotherapy.” Jnternational 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, Vol. 6, No. 2, April 1956. 

————: “Two Picture Series Showing Emotional Changes During Art Therapy.” 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy. Vol. 8, No. 4, October 1958. 
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Development of Family Art Therapy 


The idea of using art therapy with the families came through accidental par- 
ticipation of family members in individual art therapy sessions with patients. 
Art therapy was earlier used on the project only individually; it happened occa- 
sionally that a family member would visit the patient at this time and the patient 
would ask to show him his art work or to have him present at the session. This 
was agreed to under one condition: that the parent or sibling would actively take 
part in the session. The art productions and interaction of this fraction of the 
family were so revealing and produced such unexpectedly interesting material 


that we wondered what would happen if we included the whole family regularly 
in the art therapy program. 


Six family art therapy sessions have proved to be a minimum to decide if 
the response of the family promises to provide therapeutic possibilities or further 
research material. Quite often the time element presents a serious difficulty as 
most of the fathers have full-time jobs, and many of the mothers work. However, 
despite resistances and the time problem, a large percentage of the families have 
continued beyond the evaluation period. Out of 17 families seen in evaluation, 
only four families were discontinued. The others continued to meet; one of 
them, at the time of writing, for 27 months. 


In the later course of the work, because of the complexity of the interaction 
as well as the extraordinarily demanding character of these sessions, a participant 
observer joined the group. This was either one of the therapists, a psychiatrist, 
or a social worker, who was engaged in family psychotherapy with the same 
family. Like other therapy sessions in our program, the family art therapy 


sessions are tape-recorded. Abstracts of all sessions are dictated or written imme- 
diately after the session. 


The families, not surprisingly, initially present great resistance. Again and 
again we hear the same protestations: “Are we back in kindergarten?”; “I can’t 
draw a straight line”; “You will never make an artist out of me”; etc. But, 
astonishingly, most of them become so involved in the experience that the sep- 
aration, when it is time to end our meetings, is quite painful, and the rejection 
the family feels has to be dealt with as a special therapeutic problem. 


As this new procedure developed, many changes of technique were necessary— 
there was nothing to guide us except our own experience. We experimented with 
several approaches to the structure of these sessions. At first, the members of 
the family were seen individually for one or two sessions to establish rapport 
with the art therapist. The patient, seen previously alone, had already established 
rapport. The family was then seen with the patient. Different configurations 
were experimented with, the patient meeting with one or both of the parents, 
or a sibling, sometimes depending on availability. This way of organizing the 
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sessions was used with the first three families of schizophrenics. They were seen 
for periods of 6, 11, and 12 months in weekly family art therapy concomitant 
with individual art therapy sessions with the patient. 


Even this provided a valuable field for observation and study of the family’s 
psychodynamics, but the structure had its drawbacks. The difficulty of the switch 
from separately established individual relationships with the art therapist to the 
group situation produced an increase of resistance and anxiety. Both the patient 
and the parents resented the invasion of the relationship which they had managed 
to establish separately, sometimes with great effort; various members of the 
group, most frequently the patient, withdrew or became less responsive. 


Subsequently, families were seen from the beginning as a group of all the 
available members including the patient; this was much more successful. Only 
for particular reasons such as disruptiveness, resistance, or need for support was 
one of the members of the family seen alone, as described in the examples below. 


For instance, in one family the patient became isolated from the rest of the 
group—a repetition of the habitual family pattern. The parents, very responsive 
and fascinating, became so involved in expressing their own problems that they 
practically ignored the presence of their schizophrenic son. The patient tried to 
focus some attention on himself by attacking the parents verbally and attacking 
the art therapist through his refusal to take part in the activity of the group. 
This patient has since been seen separately; art therapist and patient gradually 
established a relationship with each other. Not only did the patient become able 
to take part in the family art therapy sessions, but the therapist had developed 
an interest in him which she could maintain without effort despite the parents’ 
more direct pressure for her attention. 


In another family the father kept saying he had no talent in comparison with 
other members of his family, and used this as an excuse for refusing to continue 
attending. Special sessions were held with him in order to show him that talent 
was not crucial in these sessions and to cut through this manifestation of resistance. 


One mother refused active participation in the sessions even though she made 
no objection to being present. This produced a great deal of tension and anger 
in her husband and son, the patient, who were irritated by her lack of cooperation. 
The mother was a rigid, domineering person who assumed the role of a defense- 
less and fragile woman seeking protection from her husband. When an individual 
session was suggested to her, she said, “Why was I singled out?” “You singled 
yourself out,” she was told. The scribble she had made in her individual session 
(figure 1) was called by her “A Woman Made of Wire.” When asked for com- 
ment she said, “What more can one say of a woman made of wire?” She had 
always been very preoccupied with the physical well-being of her children, but 
probably unable to give them much more warmth than the surrogate “wire 
mothers” used by Dr. Harry F. Harlow and Dr. Robert R. Zimmerman in their 
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experiments with baby monkeys.? This 
rigid representation was an acknowledge- 
ment of a view of herself which she had 
been afraid to recognize and reveal. 


In the following family psychotherapy 
session the mother’s lack of participation 
in art therapy was discussed; the thera- 
pist pointed out how her actions affected 
the rest of the family, how she really 
controlled them in this and other situa- 
tions. This experience was seen by the 
psychotherapist as a turning point in fam- 
ily psychotherapy; it loosened her de- 
fenses to the point where she could 
fruitfully participate in the group. 


Therapeutic Goals 

To see each member of a family 
separately is tempting as a relief from 
the intensity of family art therapy ses- 
sions, where the art therapist herself 
comes to experience the climate of the 
schizophrenic family. If individual ses- 
sions are too readily used in the face of 
every difficulty, the goal of understand- 
Figure 1 ing and working therapeutically with the 
family as a whole is impaired. For this 
reason, techniques have gradually been worked out to help the resistant member 
of the family tolerate the difficulties of the group situation without taking him 
away from it. Sometimes a directive approach is helpful, especially when the 
suggestions are given to the entire group. Although specific instructions are never 
given, the art therapist may suggest a new medium, or an experiment in which 
the entire group has to take part. This may prove less threatening to the reluctant 

member than the simple invitation to spontaneous self-expression. 


In family art therapy as in family psychotherapy, the emphasis is always on 
spontaneous self-expression. Yet some standardized procedures have been de- 
veloped for more accurate comparisons of different families’ responses, particularly 
during the evaluation period. The same variety of media is offered in the same 
sequence to the families; certain specially devised procedures are used with all 
the families. One of these is the well-known scribble technique, used with the 
families in a special way. After each member has developed a picture from his 
own scribble, the family is encouraged to make a “joint scribble.” One person 
makes a scribble and all present try to find pictorial suggestions in it. Vhen 
each paints on this picture in order to bring it to completion. This procedure 
has not only encouraged families to venture into a joint activity, but it |has also 
proved to be one of the most helpful ways to permit the family to} express, 


* Harry F. Harlow and Robert R. Zimmerman: “Affectional Responses in the Infant 
Menkey.” Science, Vol. 130, No. 3373, August 21, 1959. 
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Figure 2 


\ \ 
\ ALY / . Tecognize and accept feelings which are 
\ ‘4 below the conscious level. 
BS A The following examples are illustrative 
——— of what transpires from the introduction 


of the joint family scribble and how it is 
used therapeutically: 


A mother, who usually painted conventional, insipid pictures of flowers, 
landscapes, and “old-fashioned little girls,’ persistently denied any feelings of 
anger. She was, however, the one who implanted this set of ferocious teeth in 
the mouth of a man which the family developed together out of a scribble 
(figure 2). When the art therapist commented on the anger and aggression the 
picture expressed, the mother agreed to it with the others, without trying to deny 
her own contribution. 


TOUCHE. 


Figure 3 


% 
fi 


Figure 4 


Another family, who was quite resist- 
ant to art therapy, and at this session 
especially apathetic, suddenly came to 
life when the father quite unexpectedly 
added a blood-red “forked tongue” to a 
rather delicate and benign “grasshopper” 
(figure 3) which they had started to make out of their scribble. This aggressive 
note was a starting point for a lively interaction. The patient and her brother 
competed with each other in adding flames and fire coming out of the nostrils 
and eyes of the so-called “insect.”” The whole family delighted in the recognition 
of shared aggression, which earlier had been buried in apathy and depression. 
The title speaks for itself: “Touche.” 


Figure 4 is developed from a scribble made by the husband and son of the 
woman who drew the “Woman Made of Wire.” She was present at this session 
but refused to draw. The father and the son (the patient) joined in this expression 
of violent, even murderous feelings. The elements of the picture are unrelated, 
and the effect is bizarre. These features commonly appear when tension in the 
family increases. 


Figure 5, this witch-like portrait of “Mme. Defarge Without Knitting Needles,” 
obviously shows how this same man felt toward his wife at this moment. What 
the pictures expressed was discussed by the family; the mother was able to recog- 
nize how her cool detachment aroused so much rage in her family. 


It has not been possible in this article to describe all the methods used, or to 
give detailed case histories. But I would like to mention briefly some of the 
therapeutic values peculiar to family art therapy as compared with family psy- 
chotherapy, and why it may become an exciting adjunct to research in the study 
of family dynamics. Psychiatric team members familiar with art therapy found 
that the inherent nature of this activity makes special contributions possible. 
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The family is less guarded than in the 
— verbal situation: the groupings, the de- 
pendency of one member on another, 
Po a become obvious in the choice of places, 
media and subjects. Anger and hostility 
are expressed without such an intense 
feeling of guilt; family members are often 
able to accept their real perception of 
themselves and perceive the other mem- 
bers of the family through their art pro- 
jections as different from their habitual 
stereotyped images of one another. 


For example, we noticed that several 
mothers while attempting to portray their 
young adult schizophrenic daughters rep- 
resented them as small girls or infants. 
One mother, feeling displeased with her 
drawing, kept begging the art therapist 
for help. When she was advised to look 


at her daughter, she said, “I don’t have 
Fi 5 — to look at her—I know how my daughter 
— looks .. .” This gave the art therapist a 


chance to question whether she sees her daughter as she really is today—a young 
woman, and not the baby she had drawn. 


Another mother made a picture (figure 6) of a “baby in bunting.” At first 
she connected it with her grandchild, but then exclaimed “It might be that I 
never can think of Suzy as a grownup person . . . I always think she is still a 
baby in bunting . . .” Suzy’s response to this some time later was a very impressive 
abstraction (figure 7), which she explained as follows: The large central form is 
a “powerful mother,” with “eight children (still unformed), all but two cut off 
from her” (by masses of blue wavy shapes). Suzy is outspoken about her feelings 
that children should go their own way and be separated from their mothers. 
The two children not yet separated are herself and her younger brother—the 
oldest of the siblings is married and has managed to “cut himself off from the 
powerful mother.” 


Contributions to Research 


Up to this point, this article has dealt, for the most part, with the therapeutic 
aspect of family art therapy. It has its counterpart in research. In the Family 
Sudies Section at the National Institute of Mental Health, where the main focus 
is on studying thought disorder in the families of schizophrenics, family art therapy 
serves a special purpose. Its findings confirm and strengthen hypotheses con- 
cerning family interaction in schizophrenia, as formulated by the researchers. 
These findings are compared with parallel data from individual and family 
psychotherapy and from projective tests. 


The material obtained in family art therapy has brought into sharp focus: 
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1. The similarity of the patterns of 
thought and perception in the schizo- : 
phrenic patient, his parents and sib- 
lings, which were observed repeatedly 
in different sets of families. 

2. The dynamics of the schizophrenic 
family, their interalliances, identifica- 
tions and role shifts. 


In one area of research, the compari- 
son of the. schizophrenic patient with his 


“well” sibling was studied. The art pro- Oe NE 
ductions of a number of “well” siblings 
revealed the following characteristics: 
Representational pictures are usually fair- 

ly well-organized, unified, and show no 
gross distortions; but if there are no lim- — 

its set by objective reality, if the picture 

is to be developed from a scribble, or is ne Pe ee Peas 
intended to express a mood or a feeling, 
the change is impressive. Only then one ee — 
realizes how frail is the ego of these sib- Figure 6 


lings. Whenever the defenses which keep 
them in touch with reality are loosened, 
their productions become disorganized, 
fragmented and bizarre. 


In the families of schizophrenics we 
have noticed that frequently a parent, 
whose perception of reality seems quite 
appropriate, goes along with the bizarre, 
fragmented productions of the other par- 
ent and of the patient. He accepts their 
pictures and comments quite matter-of- 
factly without recognizing their patholog- 
ical aspects. We have obtained clear and 
permanent records of this particular phe- 
nomenon in art productions of certain of 
our families. 


These two illustrations (figures 8 and 
9) are pictures by a schizophrenic daugh- 
ter and her mother. In figure 8 the 
daughter tried with great effort and con- 
centration to draw from nature a tree 
and hills. At first glance the picture does , 
not indicate distorted perception. Only Figure 7 


* Juliana Day, Hanna Yaxa Kwiatkowska, Lyman Wynne, et al: “The Psychiatric 
‘Patient’ and his ‘Well’ Sibling.” Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Psychiatric Association, May 9, 1960. 
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Figure 8 


on closer scrutiny do we notice that each new element interrupts the continuation 
of what was represented earlier: A tree trunk cuts short the blueness of the sky, 
blank on the other side of this trunk; the other branch interrupts the continuation 
of the hill. This seems to be a remarkably subtle but clear illustration of this 
patient’s disjointed thinking, which can easily escape us when we converse with her. 


Let us now look at the mother’s picture (figure 9). It also represents nature, 
but is done from memory. What are the two dark arcs shooting into the sky? 
They were explained by the mother as “roads,” without the slightest indication 
that she noticed anything wrong. The father also did not find anything unusual 
in the picture when he and his wife discussed it together, even though his own 
pictures were quite well organized. Their daughter’s perception of reality is very 
similar to her mother’s. The father appeared not to notice their similarly dis- 
torted or fragmented perception. In this family we found many other illustrations 
of this pattern in their art productions. 


Another family consisted of a schizophrenic daughter, a “normal” father and 
a mother who had had a recognized psychotic episode in her history. The sibling 
in this family did not take part in the family therapy. He lived in another city, 
was married and successful in his job. At the family art therapy sessions, after 
an initial period of resistance manifested by conventional representations painted 
by both parents, the family became gradually freer, more spontaneous and un- 
guarded as to what happened in their art productions. 


The father’s pictures revealed a disturbance in his thought processes, prac- 
tically imperceptible in other transactions with him. His pictures alternated 
between completely unrelated elements, as in figure 10, to which he gave the 
most incongruous associations, and stereotyped geometric patterns formed of 
rectangles, squares or ellipses executed with compulsive exactness, as shown in 
figure 11. These last pictures, even though they are obsessively organized in a 
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pattern, impress us as being not much more than colored fragments. Associations 
made by the family to figure 12, another of his pictures, provide a magnificent 
example of how the whole family is at ease and operates naturally in a context 
completely alien to other people. 


After this particular session the art therapist and the observer could not recall 
the comments made by the family about the picture. The following verbatim 
excerpt readily explains why this happened: 


Patient: 


Father: 


Mother: 


Patient: 


Father: 


Mother: 


Father: 


“What on earth is it?” 
“Well, it’s all on earth, but, you know, scattered around. . .” 


“What’s floating around on the sides of the skirt there . . . I want 
to know. . .” 


“What are these?” (points out center flower shapes) 


. these . . . flowers, South Pacific island flowers . . . she has 
been in Japan .. . a little girl came out of the sea. . .” 

“With a skirt on? . . . I mean, modest!” 

“Well, blue skirt . . . it got dyed blue in the sea . . . she is a 
little surprised with what she sees on earth. . .” (mother laughs, 


but her laughter has a note of mockery) 


Figure 9 
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Mother: “Does she have green tears or is it a miracle pickle?” 


Father: “They are just splashes of water of the spot ... and that’s all... 
’ and that’s a bridal veil, she came out with a bridal veil. . .” 


Mother: “What’s that, hibiscus or what?” (points out orange spot on the 
girl’s head) 


Father: “It’s her hair, red hair. . .” 
Mother: “Qh, she’s red haired. . .” 
Father: “Just dabbling. . .” 


The art therapist and the participant observer frequently experience such 
confusion while attempting to discuss a family art therapy session. The session 
seems to have been full of significant material, but only a blurred memory of it 
remains. When playing back such a tape one discovers that what is said by the 
family members about their art productions often has no coherent meaning. 
This search for non-existent meaning produces in the therapists some temporary 
anxiety and confusion. Their personal experience of the climate of the schizo- 
phrenic family helps them understand why the patient, who was raised in such a 
family, could not learn to think clearly. 


This paper describes the development of family art therapy and touches on 
its uses as a new therapeutic and research tool. Working with family groups 
promises a valuable and exciting new role for art therapy. It is as yet too early 
to evaluate its future development. However, intensive study of the art produc- 
tions and recordings of the sessions continues to bring forth new and creative 
ways of viewing the family of the schizophrenic. 


Figure 10 
14 


Figure 11 
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The Healing Elements in Art 


By MariA PETRIE 


Mrs. Petrie is a sculptor who has taught art in England, Germany, and the United States. 
She is the author of two books: Art and Regeneration and Modelling. 


If we believe that the BULLETIN has an important contribution to make, 
not only as a much needed technical journal and forum for discussion, but 
also as an organ for further research into the healing power of art, we must 
point to the urgency of this research now, at the outset. 


Here we risk being told by philosophers, art critics, and psychologists 
to attend to our work as art therapists while they do the delving into the 
workings of art and the inner man. But I see no reason why art therapists 
should not do their own thinking and become more articulate, even if they 
use simpler words. Many of them have at least had a short course in psy- 
chology, but they remain in fact either under the direction of institutional 
medical authority or are more or less ignored by it. I believe that art 
therapists, drawing on their own experience, have an important independent 
contribution to make to research. 


Although there are outstanding exceptions, most physicians, psychiatrists, 
and psychologists can have no more real experience in all the possible prac- 
tices of art and methods of teaching than can the average art teacher have 
of psychosomatic cases and their treatment. They cannot be familiar enough 
with normal art expression and the symbolism of different age groups and 
cultures. They see mostly the abnormal. Though normality may be only an 
imaginary point, to accurately assess anything as abnormal one must be 
acquainted with a great deal of so-called normal production. Much valuable 
explorative work about symbolism, about the drawings of children and others, 
using normal control groups, has of course been done by psychologists. 
But these scientific’ studies need to be supplemented by the rich day-to-day 
experience of the artist and the art teacher. They also—from their own 
different point of view—are trying to edge nearer to that mysterious creative 
process which brings health to the mind and seems to regenerate the very 
cells of the body. 


To me, the philosophical and psychological terminology does not appear 
to quite cover the subject of art in its effect on mind and body. Perhaps, 
along with new factors, a supplementary vocabulary could be introduced by 
art therapists. This might eventually also take esthetics a step further, and 


could turn it into as revolutionary a method for research as psychology has 
proved to be. 
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First Things 


As a first step, art therapists should inquire into the factors contained 
in art which seem to have a healing and rebuilding power. In this prelimi- 
nary inquiry, it is necessary to include all the arts. Such questioning leads 
into deep water at once, and I do not pretend to have all the answers. I 
merely wish to sketch out directions which we might pursue and which may 
lead to further exploration. In esthetics—and I call our inquiry that for 
lack of a new word—it is as hard as it has been in psychology to test theories 
by the exact methods which other sciences have at their disposal. As the 
psychologists have done, we must forge our own tools as well as our own 
language. But the exploration of the mind or of sensation will always escape 
exact methods; the findings will remain open to varying interpretations and 
will be superseded as new investigations are made. 


To progress at all, we have first to project hypotheses and then we have 
to see if our practical findings are heading in the same direction. I will, 
therefore, attempt to outline my theory at this time and leave its verification 
to a later essay or to the reader who, by drawing on experience, can apportion 
to each branch of the arts the particular field in which it can act as a 
reeducational or healing power and, within each art, can determine the 
particular technique to use with a given individual. 


Essential Elements 


Each branch of art seems to isolate or emphasize certain different ele- 
ments of nature, without which organic life could not be sustained. The 
key to the mystery of regeneration through the arts, be it through their 
practice or enjoyment, probably is this singling out of cosmic elements 
and holding them up as patterns to be emulated and goals to be reached. 

Nature has regenerating power, as we all know, not alone through the 
food obtained from the animal and vegetable world, through the ozone 
of the air, through water and medicinal springs, but also through renewal 
of the spirit. Nature provides the endless supply of forms at the artist’s 
disposal. But it is too vast and chaotic to let us choose easily the special 
nourishment needed at a given time for the particular wants of an individual. 
The arts help us distill from the variety of forms a certain element and apply 
it wherever it is needed. 

These cosmic elements include the obvious ones of space, time, light, 
motion, size, weight, balance, proportion, form, unity, order, line, rhythm, 
sound, color, and many others. They form the essence of the arts. And in 
each art and branch of art can be found several in combinations which are 
indispensable to this art—or to put it differently, which have combined to 
form a particular art—while other elements are strictly excluded from it. 
It would, for instance, be as impossible to leave out the elements of time 
and sound from music as it would be to include light and physical weight. 
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Each art contains varying, but limited, numbers of these elements. Some 
of them—rhythm, line, form—can be found in most of the arts. Certain ele- 
ments, such as order and unity, should be contained in all art and in each 
single work. Some branches of the arts, especially those linking one art with 
another to form border arts—the opera, the ballet, the song, the sculptured 
relief—share the elements of two or more arts. Architecture and the 
applied arts show the cosmic elements too closely intertwined with practical 
purpose, engineering techniques, material, and other factors to make them 
distinct enough for our purpose of study; but they are present in these arts 
as in the others. 


The general division of the arts is dictated by the necessity of isolating a 
limited number of elements in order to give them all the more power. Incom- 
patible elements within the frame of the same art would cancel each other 
out, or would destroy the unity and balance without which there would be 
no art. 


The segregation of these essences extracted from the wealth and con- 
fusion of the natural environment makes it possible to present them in a 
purer, more simplified form and to use them more effectively. This has no 
doubt been done unconsciously throughout the ages, but since the human 
mind and psyche have in the last half-century been more systematically 
explored, we can now perhaps utilize the arts with more conscious purpose. 


The outer world is transmitted through the senses, which are the organs 
of the emotional life. The emotional life, which includes the will, is the 
powerhouse of the complete human being. We could call it by its old- 
fashioned name, the soul. It is as important a part of man as the body, 
the mind, and the spirit, to give an arbitrary division of man in equally 
traditional designations. The emotional life has never received the same 
attention in official education as the other three parts of man, though it has 
been more recognized recently. But it has always made its presence felt, 
for good or ill. Whatever has been awry with the emotional life, in the 
individual or the mass of mankind, can be influenced through a renewal of 
sensation by means of the arts. 


Primacy of the Visual Arts 


The visual arts, in particular, afford the means to influence and correct 
the psyche. Through a variety of materials and techniques they offer great 
scope for use in therapy. They allow records to be kept for purposes of 
reference, analysis, and diagnosis. This recordkeeping function operates 
to some degree in music and the dramatic arts and has always been an 
integral part of literature. But it can perhaps be most profitably used for 
research in the visual arts, because they can draw more directly on material 
arising from the unconscious, not yet censored by the mind. 
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One may differ about the order of a hierarchy of the arts. If some arts, 
such as poetry or music, may be purer and more highly disciplined, there is 
a far greater choice of qualities and techniques for healing in the skilled 
application of the visual arts. To cite a few examples: The blind can be 
better compensated for their missing sense of vision if their sense of touch 
is trained by modeling and their sense of hearing by music. The deaf should 
concentrate more on the visual arts in order to balance their hearing loss. 
The melancholic may respond to the use of bright, primary color. The 
stutterer could be encouraged to use free rhythmic lines on a big scale. 

In nonrepresentational art, the cosmic elements are often found in their 
starkest, most unadulterated form and should have the strongest therapeutic 
effect. But they are mostly used in too scanty combinations and, therefore, 
fail to interest long enough to carry out their mission, even if one prefers 
one’s pills unsweetened. They demand too much of the untutored or sick 
mind. Often, also, works of abstract art are outsize, and this results in a 
further impoverishing of statements which might be acceptable and effective 
on a more intimate scale. Size must be closely geared to human proportions 
to guard against an overwhelming and overawing effect. 

Subject matter—so indispensable to the literary arts, and one of the 
chief factors of the visual arts of the past—seems to me to be not one of 
the universal elements, but a secondary human creation (part memory, 
part experience) binding the other elements together. But much further 
study will be needed along many lines. Why, for instance, are the very 
materials of the visual arts all so downright earthy? Are the colors, chalks, 
lead, charcoal, clays, stones, and metals perhaps to the senses what the 
mineral and chemical drugs are to the body? Are we dependent on the 
mineral realm in more ways than we know? 

To point to the increased misuse and adulteration of the arts which is 
taking place all over the world, might seem unconnected to the subject of 
this paper. But this misuse has reached such proportions that to fight against 
it is urgent. While we heal, we must also prevent social and individual 
disease. Our positive action should be accompanied by an attack on the 
poisonous adulteration of values by the commercial use of mass media and 
the resulting assault on the eyes and ears and sensibilities of the public, 
especially of the young. I see an intolerable aggression in commercial adver- 
tising in its more blatant forms and a serious threat to a healthy emotional life. 

I have not attempted to burden this short essay with too much elabora- 
tion. The same ideas were put forward by me (with more emphasis on 
education and the social aspects of art, and in greater detail) in my book, 
Art and Regeneration, published in 1946 by Paul Elek, London, and now 
out of print. The need for education and healing through art is just as great 
now as it was during the war years. Perhaps the ideas which came to me 
then have now more chance to be acted upon, since art therapy has in the 
meantime become an estallished practice. 
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Amplification and Reply: 
ART EDUCATION AND EMPTINESS 


By EDITH KRAMER 
Miss Kramer is an artist, author, teacher, and art therapist. 


The controversy stimulated by my article on “Art and Emptiness” in 
the BULLETIN (Vol. 1, No. 1) demonstrates how much the capacity for 
comprehension can be clouded when strong feelings are aroused. Between 
Professor Jefferson and me there are profound disagreements. Yet her crit- 
icism of my article contains so much misunderstanding (and this was echoed 
in the letters of James W. Jones, Mimi Rose, and Joan Hart) that I found 
myself faced with a two-fold task: to clear up misunderstanding of my ideas 
about non-representational art, and about the use of many art materials; 
and to analyze the nature of my basic disagreement with certain trends in 
art education. What started as a simple reply evolved into a discussion of 
ideas about art education that were only touched upon in my previous article. 
Some of these same ideas were also suggested by Maria Petrie, Robert 
Henkes, and Elsie F. Muller in the Readers’ Forum of the Winter issue, 
and appear in Simone Brangier Boas’ letter on page 44. 


The artistic revolution of our time has freed the artist from the obligation 
to portray recognizable objects in all his work. Art education has responded 
by encouraging abstract experimentation with color and form. Usually repre- 
sentational art is not thereby discouraged, and most children easily move 
back and forth between the two modes of expression. 


The true division in art has to do with quality, not style. Abstractions 
as well as representational paintings may be empty and perfunctory or rich 
in structure and emotional impact. The art educator’s main task is to 
encourage vital expression in any style. 


As an educator, however, I should be concerned about the emotional 
health of any child who consistently avoids all representation, especially of 
people, even if he does create “full” abstractions. The quality of his work 
would be reassuring, because it proves that he has a capacity for integration 
and that his inner life is not barren. I should suspect, though, that such 
a child is suffering from feelings of confusion concerning his body image, 
and that he is afraid of revealing his troubles in his art. I should try to 
help him attain a more complete body image. If this could not be accom- 
plished through art alone, I should try to get outside help for the child. 


On the other hand, I should also be concerned if a child avoids all 
playful activities with art materials that may lead to accidental configurations 
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that are not planned and controlled. I should suspect that the child is afraid 
of being overwhelmed by his emotions and impulses. I should encourage 
greater freedom, but I would be cautious. The child may need his defenses 
and may be unable to cope with his impulses if they are liberated without 
concomitant building of new controls. 


But such general guiding ideas cannot do justice to the complexities 
of life. For instance, in adolescence, which is by its nature a period of 
extremes, I should be less concerned about periods of pure abstraction or of 
avoidance of color or of accident in art. 

Let me now answer some of the specific questions raised by Professor 
Jefferson’s comment: “Is there any reason why a person’s art work, his 
mental growth or his freedom of choices of ideas are better developed 
because he sees an image in his scribble?” 


The question is ambiguous. I spoke of certain people’s incapacity to 
see such images when they are invited to look for them. Such inability to 
project images upon accidental configurations by utilizing suggestive forms 
and completing them from the personal store of mental images is indeed a 
sign of immaturity and disturbance. But Professor Jefferson probably means 
rather that it may not be right to ask the student to seek such images. She 
continues: “why not develop the scribble as non-objective design? . . . The 
more wholly free a person is in the choice of ideas the more personal his art 
expression becomes.” 

I should not quarrel with this suggestion so long as scribbles are developed 
into genuine non-objective art. To develop a scribble or color blot means 
to impose deliberate structure upon forms that serve only as a point of 
departure. We find that those people who are able to see representational 
images in color blots are usually also those best able to create meaningful 
abstractions from such suggestive material. 

The children and adolescents described in my article are incapable of 
such action. Instead they passively surrender to accident. At best, these 
children claim a pretty or exciting accidental configuration as their own 
by signing their name to it; they elaborate on it by coloring-in their scribble 
designs, or they surrender to their destructive impulses by creating an irre- 
deemable mess. The personal freedom which Professor Jefferson would like 
to encourage presupposes the capacity for making choices and decisions. 
These weak and delinquent children are driven by their impulses or enslaved 
by the mores and values of their gangs. Unless we confuse freedom with 
license, we cannot say that such children prefer abstract art because it offers 
greater freedom. They prefer the.license of surrender to accident because 
it serves as a shield behind which they can hide their disorientation from 
themselves and from others. 

Professor Jefferson’s misunderstanding of the issue may be caused in 
part by a lack of experience with severely disturbed, culturally deprived, 
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and delinquent children and adolescents. Possibly she has not seen much 
empty abstract children’s art. But how then can we explain her choice for 
the jacket of her excellent book on “Teaching Art to Children”? The jacket 
features an abstract design characterized by exactly that emptiness and frag- 
mentation I described in my article. Surely there were many abstractions 
to choose from. Why did Professor Jefferson not choose a better one? Can 
it be that she cannot distinguish between structured, vital art and frag- 
mented, perfunctory art when this art is abstract? The book itself gives 
ample proof of the author’s sensitive discrimination between the genuine 
and the derived, the full and the empty, when children’s art is represen- 
tational. 

Professor Jefferson also comments on my criticism of the search for 
novelty in art materials. In her comment she implies that I advocate limiting 
children to three colors as a regular procedure. When I wrote “A piece of 
charcoal, a lump of clay, three colors, each suffice to create a whole world,” 
I meant to emphasize that the richness or poverty of art depends on the 
artist, not on his medium. I might equally well have made my point by 
stating that a little black soot mixed with water suffices for the infinite 
variety of Oriental brush painting. In general, children do well with seven 
or eight poster paints and ample opportunity for mixing colors. 

Professor Jefferson concludes: “Children need to learn to live in a world 
where there are wide variations in every item. They need to learn how to 
select from among them for their own personal satisfaction and to learn how 
to make intelligent, discriminating judgments.” 

I agree with Professor Jefferson that our children have to be prepared 
to live in our affluent society. Children, as Professor Jefferson states at the 
beginning of her Comment, “are sensitive to the spirit of the time in which 
they live.” It is the responsibility of the educator to develop their capacity 
to respond to the constructive forces in their society and help them to 
internalize those values. It is equally essential to strengthen their capacity 
to resist those forces which are destructive and debilitating. 


One of the dangers of our time is the pressure exerted by manufacturers 
and distributors to reduce the individual to the role of passive consumer. 
We are deluged by goods of all qualities, and have to learn not only to 
distinguish between the good and the shoddy, but to discipline ourselves to 
reject the superfluous even when it is good in itself. 


Professor Jefferson’s suggestions could make judicious shoppers of our 
children. While judicious shopping is a good thing, it is more important 
for human lives to be centered not on consumption but on creative action. 
In an age of unlimited possibilities man has to learn to set his own limits. 

To prepare children for this responsibility, art has an important function 
because it helps develop an approach to the material world that respects 
matter without being materialistic. The artist must love and understand 
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his medium. In the act of creation, idea and medium become one. As the 
medium is transformed into a vehicle of expression it does not lose its 
specific material qualities, indeed these qualities are enhanced. 


The introduction of a variety of media is beneficial when it demonstrates 
the unity of matter and creative idea. It becomes harmful only when it 
dilutes this basic experience. In practice, this is a question of timing and of 
the discriminating choice of media. 

Very young children need to explore the material world by handling 
things physically. Exploration of many media is therefore valuable. During 
latency children are able to use art materials for symbolic expression and 
communication. This faculty is developed best through concentration on 
the basic media—paper, crayons, paint, and clay. This does not mean that 
other materials should be avoided altogether, but they should be experienced 
as an occasional adventure, not as a daily distraction. 


In prepuberty there is a greater need for broadening the range of expe- 
riences. But new media should never replace the basic materials which, 
just because they are simple and familiar, make the greatest demands on 
the child’s artistic initiative and inventiveness. New media become a real 
aid in adolescence when imagination falters and self-criticism is severe. If 
we have offered too much too early we often find the adolescent jaded. 
Whatever we offer, he “already did that in first grade.” Such contempt 
makes us suspect that the experiences in first grade were permature, super- 
ficial, and not really satisfying. 

The trend toward using more and more kinds of art materials has two 
main sources. There is, on the one hand, the insidious influence of sales- 
manship which would persuade us that any new thing is also a good thing. 
It creates a psychological climate in which parents, teachers, and children 
fear that they may miss out unless they are in on every novelty. 

The other force that lies behind experimentation with unusual media 
is a creative one. Stimulated by the abundance of waste in our industrial 
age, as if in self-defense against the onslaught of indestructible garbage, 
dead cars, discarded washing machines, cans and containers, corrugated 
cardboard, leaflets and so forth, the artist tries to make creative use of it. 
At times he succeeds admirably; sometimes he fails. Unfortunately, much 
of the available waste bears the indelible stamp of mass production, much 
of it is made of synthetic materials that lack life and character. Often old 
junk is used just to make new junk. Discriminating selection of discarded 
material for creative use demands the capacity to reject the inappropriate 
and the nonessential which is so difficult in our time. 

In conclusion, I note that all my critics relied heavily on the example 
of modern art in attacking my criticism of the trend toward “stereotyped 
chaos” in art education. They appear to believe that the success of an art 
form is proof of its quality and sufficient reason for using its methods in 
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teaching art to children. I wonder how many of these critics realize that 
their reasoning differs in no essential way from the arguments that were 
used 40 years ago against the pioneers of progressive art education. 

Conservatives argued: “Why should children not draw from plaster 
casts, learn about the correct proportions of the human body, be instructed 
in correct perspective, when these are the methods used in the best acade- 
mies? Why should we prefer little children’s primitive monstrosities to the 
sweet and neat work which they produce in conservative schools? After all, 
the best homes are decorated with tidy, pleasant art; galleries and museums 
buy the kind of art which progressive art teachers deplore when it is done 
by little children.” 

To this argument the teachers had two answers and both of them are 
still valid today: 1) Children are not adults. Certain learning methods 
are appropriate for adults but stultifying to children. 2) Success is no 
criterion of value. Some of the fashionable art of any era is worthless. 

Old-fashioned art teaching forced children into adult molds that stifled 
creative power. Today again we treat children as adults (though naturally 
as modern adults) when we encourage a kind of experimentation that can 
be fruitful only for the mature, disciplined artist. It easily leads children 
to confuse freedom with license, and opens up new avenues for the evasion 
of creative work. We treat children as if they were experienced craftsmen 
when we offer a great variety of unusual materials before they have developed 
a general understanding of the relationship between medium and expression. 

When art was stifled by conservatism, the teacher had to combat the 
tyranny of time-honored stereotypes. Today conservatism has given way 
to the frantic search for the new and different. The teacher who gives in to 
this trend cannot help the child establish trust in lasting values. This trust 
is the necessary foundation for growth and independence. 
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An Experiment Dealing With 
COLOR AND EMOTION 


By REBECCA R. CRANE 


Mrs. Crane is a research assistant in clinical psychology at Georgetown University 


Much has been written about the possible emotional impact of color upon 
the individual. Rorschach color theory, which has been prominent in this 
discussion, derives from Rorschach’s discoveries that percepts motivated by 
color alone correlate with inability to control primitive impulses while per- 
cepts motivated primarily by form coincide with controlled emotion. 


Attempts to verify these conclusions by direct experimentation with the 
Rorschach test have been rather inconclusive because of the extreme diffi- 
culty in controlling all possible variables which might influence results. A 
number of investigators of basic theory ! have reached the conclusion that 
people reacting primarily to the color on the blot are reflecting a lack of 
detachment in their emotional experience as well as considerable passivity. 
They found that those who have greater organizing energy tend to emphasize 
form over color in their imagery. 


Outside of research with the Rorschach, others have experimented with 
color-sorting tests and geometric designs. One very interesting study by 
Oeser ? combined the two, along with Rorschach evaluation of the per- 
sonality of the subjects. Oeser showed subjects a standard which consisted 
of a red triangle. This was projected briefly on a screen. He then showed 
them a group of colored forms arranged in a circle. One of these was a 
green triangle and opposite it was a red square. The other forms were non- 
red and non-triangle. After a brief exposure he asked the subjects to locate 
the standard. Two groups of people resulted, one drawn to the form pole 
and the other to the color pole. Subsequent testing by the Rorschach showed 
that the form-dominated gave no color responses, or very few, while the 


* Shapiro, David. “Color-Response and Perceptual Passivity”; J. Prog. Tech. (1956), 
Vol. 20, pp. 52-69. 


* Oeser, O. A. “Some Experiments on the Abstraction of Form and Color,” Parts I 
and II; Br. J. Psychol. (1932), Vol. 22, pp. 200-215, 287-323. 
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color-dominated gave many color responses, the form of which bore scant 
resemblance to the actual blot. The personality structure of the two groups 
also differed markedly. The form-dominated were more precise and specific, 
more inhibited and controlled. The color-dominated were more spontaneous, 
more expansive and extroverted. 


Choice of color has been another aspect for investigation. Working with 
children of different ages, Alschuler and Hattwick* clearly demonstrated 
that the colors used by children in painting shifted with age as the per- 
sonality developed, and that color preference was related to the personality. 


Wexner * attempted to show a relationship between color and mood by 
associating color with words that have emotional significance. Her results 
are expressed as, frequencies of choice in a rather abstract experimental 
situation, and no attempt was made to scale the emotional value of the colors. 


Since reaction to colors appears to have significance for the way in which 
a personality functions, and since research’ has by no means solved the place 
of color in personality theory, the present experiment was undertaken to 
study the association between colors and specific emotional situations. The 
experiment was carried out at a university with 134 undergraduate students 
in psychology courses as the subjects. There were 72 men and 62 women. 


Eight questions having emotional implications were selected. Two im- 
plied a strong-pleasant emotional experience; two implied pleasant emo- 
tional experience that was mild in nature; two portrayed strong-unpleasant 
emotional experience; and, finally, two denoted emotional experiences that 
were unpleasant but relatively mild. To illustrate, one question was: “Which 
man has just won a hotly contested election?” (strong-pleasant). Another 
was: “Which man has just bumped his knee on the door?” (mild-unpleasant). 
It was planned to associate each of these situations with the colors: violet, 
blue, green, yellow, orange and red. 


To bring out the emotional content and insure an emotional context 
for the response, the colors appeared on cards in the silhouette shape of 
men, identical in every respect except for the color. Since the study was 
not concerned primarily with the physical properties of color, but with the 
phenomenology of color, it seemed best to use those which are generally 
accepted as red, yellow, etc., instead of trying to equalize brightness and 
saturation. After studying samples carefully, the investigators selected poster 
paints in spectrum colors because they are easily applied and give a clear, 
flat, and even surface. 


* Alschuler, R. H. and Hattwick, L. A. “Easel Painting as an Index of Personality 
in Preschool Children”; Am. J. Orthopsy. (1943), Vol. 13, pp. 616-625. 


* Wexner, Lois. “The Degree to Which Colors (Hues) Are Associated with Mood- 
Tones”; J. Appl. Psychol., No. 6 (1954), Vol. 38, pp. 432-435. 
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The cards with the colored male figures were placed in pairs, one pair 
at a time, on the chalk ledge of the blackboard in a classroom. The one 
to the left was under a large letter A, and the one to the right was under 
a large letter B. The subjects were asked to choose between them in response 
to the question asked. Altogether, the 134 subjects made 2,010 choices for 
each question, with a grand total of 16,080 choices for all eight. Then, 
some rather intricate statistical procedures were needed to obtain values for 
each of the colors in relation to each specific emotional situation which had 
been presented. These values could then be placed along scale intervals on 
a graph so that the results could be visualized. 


The results were impressive and clear. All of the colors were distributed 
rather nicely along the scales instead of being bunched at either end. On 
the color scales related to questions which had been judged to be pleasant, 
yellow and orange have the highest values while violet has the lowest. These 
scale positions are almost entirely reversed for the unpleasant questions. 
Violet has the highest value for the two strongly unpleasant questions with 
yellow and orange the lowest. There is some variation when the mildly 
unpleasant questions are considered but the pattern can be clearly seen. Red 
has the highest value here, but violet is next to it. The light colors, in terms 
of brightness, are evidently important for pleasantness while the reverse. is 


true for unpleasantness where violet and red are emphasized with blue’ a 
close second. 


If the results are examined in more detail, some very interesting facts 
emerge. Both of the strongly unpleasant questions are concerned with death 
and they have exactly the same scale positions for the colors from top to 
bottom with violet the highest, blue next, then red. In the two mildly 
unpleasant questions, which are concerned with minor frustrations, the red is 
at the top, then violet, then orange. It is interesting to note that when 
annoyance is involved rather than grief and despair, red moves up on the 
scale and displaces violet. This conforms to the popular notion that one 
sees red when he is angry. 


Another variation is seen in the scales for the pleasant questions which 
seems to have significance. Here the scale for one that was judged strongly 
pleasant is more like one that was judged mildly pleasant than either is like 
the other one in its own category. On studying these two questions it is 
observed that they are very similar in nature. Both are concerned with 
pleasurable anticipation. In one, the man is anticipating an adventurous 
voyage around the world; in the other, he is about to go fishing. The judges 
decided that the emotional experience was stronger in anticipating the voyage 
than the fishing trip, but the scales are almost identical. The only difference 
is the reversal of the blue and green positions which are very close together 
on both scales and exactly in the middle, with two colors above and two 
below them. 
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Obviously, the kind of emotional experience is an important factor in 
determining scale positions of colors, and it seems to be of greater sig- 
nificance than the strength of the emotion involved. The emotional meaning 
of each association is important but more experimentation is needed to 
determine the specific implication of each of the colors for personality. 


Another point that has not been approached in this study is the relation 
of cause and effect. While the results obtained support the theory that certain 
colors are associated with specific emotional situations, the experiment made 
no effort to determine what brought about this relationship. Was it the 
result of cultural influences, an organic or neurological predisposition, or a 
combination of several such factors? There is need for much more research 
into the associations found between colors and emotional experience. 
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NEWS... 


An exhibition of art by the disabled was held in Arezzo, Italy, March 
11-24, 1962, to provide an opportunity for physically handicapped artists 
of all nations to show their works. The exhibition was planned in conjunc- 
tion with the third World Day of the Disabled, organized by the Italian 
Association of the Disabled. 


The high quality of works entered in a previous exhibit by handicapped 
Italian artists in Modena led to the decision to hold an international exhibi- 
tion. The Fédération Internationale des Mutilés et Invalides du Travail et 
des Invalides Civils, with headquarters in Rome, was joint sponsor. 


An art program for cerebral palsied teenagers and adults is conducted 
by the Cerebral Palsy Association of Western New York in its headquarters 
building in Buffalo. Gilbert Nagy, art instructor, is a cerebral palsy victim 
himself and thus able to help students find ways to adjust to or overcome 
motor coordination difficulties. 


The program, begun with a small group of students more than three 
years ago, has about 20 participants for the spring term. The emphasis 
has been placed on permitting each student to work at his own speed and 
capability, with instructors and volunteer assistants giving as much individual 
attention as possible. Fundamentals of color and design are stressed, with 
painting and drawing as the principal means of expression. But music, 
poetry, and discussions have also been used to help these handicapped 
students attain increased self-awareness and creativity. 


Skills are developed by many of the students to various degrees of pro- 
ficiency. Also therapy, both physical and psychological, is an important 
outcome of the art classes. The program has, however, been particularly 
successful in providing a creative outlet, intellectual stimulus, and experience 
in human relationships to persons with similar handicaps and problems. 


Mr. Nagy and the Association’s executive director, Edgar J. Schiller, 
expect to continue the art program and perhaps add a crafts program. They 
hope also to arrange an art show to display the work of handicapped students 
in the near future. 


An exhibit of paintings, sculpture, and ceramics by narcotics addicts 
was shown at the Roland de Aenlle Gallery in New York City in December. 
The 35 artists, ranging in age from 14 to 21, are all undergoing treatment 
at Public School 619, a unit of Riverside Hospital on North Brother Island. 
The show was organized by art critic Elaine de Kooning, Judd Axelbank, 
principal of Public School 619, and Sherman Drexler, painter and art teacher 
at the school, in cooperation with Mrs. Laura Baron, director of the gallery. 
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The Menninger Memorial Hospital and Children’s Service held an 
arts and crafts show December 16-17 at Topeka, Kansas. Items displayed 
included paintings and drawings, ceramics and sculpture, textiles, metal- 
working, jewelry, woodworking, leatherwork, floral arrangements, electronics, 
and photography. 


An unusual feature of the exhibition was that it combined artistic pro- 
ductions of patients and staff members in a joint show, thus emphasizing 
the close relationship between them. The Art Therapy Department of the 
Menninger Memorial Hospital, which has been functioning for about ten 
years, concentrates on strengthening the ego through creative work. 


March was Children’s Art Month in many communities, according to 
the Crayon, Water Color and Craft Institute, which sponsored the observ- 
ance by art educators. The Institute is located at 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The International Child Art Center on January 22, 1962, featured 
a lecture by Henry Schaefer-Simmern, well-known art educator and author. 
The Center, which is located at 465 Post Street, San Francisco, California, 
is devoted exclusively to the exhibition and study of child art. It was founded 
in 1960, and in a little more than a year has held or sponsored lectures and 
numerous exhibitions, including the work of children from many countries. 
The Center fosters international understanding through the exchange of both 
information and children’s art. Paintings are never sold, and no prizes are 
offered, so that children will not be discouraged by premature stress on 
competition. Plans for the future include: combatting juvenile delinquency 
through art workshops in areas where underprivileged children live; placing 
children’s paintings in pediatricians’ waiting rooms and hospital clinics and 
wards; printing children’s art to be sold wherever prints of their paintings 
are sold; providing postcards of animals drawn by children to be sold at 
the zoo; and printing a good coloring book for children based on children’s 
drawings. Mrs. Grey Wornum is president and Mrs. Ruth Morgan is secre- 
tary of the Center. 


The fifth conference on art therapy in Holland will convene in May. 
Three art therapists are scheduled to present papers, but details of the 
program were not available before the BULLETIN went to press. At the four 
previous conferences, all held since January 1960, speakers were: M. L. J. 
Vaessen, J. Zitman, J. J. Dijkhuis, F. Kroon, J. H. Plokker, H. H. Werten- 
broek, W. L. Meijering, psychiatrists; M. A. R. Kliphuis, Prof. Dr. M. J. 
Langeveld, Mrs. C. M. Stappers-Trooster, Mrs. A. B. F. Salomé-Finkelstein, 
psychologists; and Clemens Holthaus, music therapist. Plans are in progress 
to organize a formal society of expressive and creative therapy, members of — 
which will be psychiatrists, psychologists, and music and art therapists. 
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Teachers in Prince Georges County, Maryland, now have an opportunity 
to exchange ideas and materials in special education. The exchange 
medium, “Share and Tell,’ is a mimeographed publication originated by 
Mrs. Lena Gitter, a teacher at Greendale Elementary School, Seat Pleasant, 
Maryland. Further information may be obtained from, or material may be 
submitted to, Mrs. Lena Gitter, Collector and Editor, 3130 Pennsylvania 
Ave., S. E., Washington 20, D. C. 


“Arts in Society” will be published on a twice-a-year basis starting 
with the Spring 1962 issue. This journal of the arts in adult education 
is dedicated to “focusing discussion and creative action at the junction of 
art, education, philosophy and social analysis.” For further information 
address the University of Wisconsin Extension Division, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. 


Paintings and sculpture by cancer patients were exhibited at the 
Kennedy Galleries, New York City, in March 1962. These works by present 
and former patients of the Memorial Hospital for Cancer and Allied Diseases 
resulted from a 15-year-old program conducted by the hospital’s recreation 
department. Art instructor Harold Polin finds that painting helps many 
patients to “feel that they are still a functioning part of the human race.” 
For some it has become a major interest which continued after their return 
home. 
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Art Therapist’s Book Shelf 


To provide a reference file for art therapists and those interested in 
learning more about the profession, the BULLETIN will publish, from time 
to time, information about older books related to art therapy. The first 


listing might be termed “hooks entirely or mainly about art therapy.” 
These include: 


HI, ADRIAN. Art Versus Illness. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1945 
(Second edition, 1948). 105 pp. 

Beginning with his own experience of painting during an extended illness, 
the author recounts his use of art as a therapeutic technique with war victims 
and tuberculosis patients. His “discovery” and application of art therapy, prob- 
lems encountered, and some techniques used are discussed briefly. Emphasis is 
on narration of how art therapy was initiated and promoted rather than on 
analysis of its value to individual patients. Illustrations are by the author. 


————. Painting Out Illness. London: Williams and Norgate Ltd., 1951. 
127 pp. 

In this book, Adrian Hill relates the success of his campaign to introduce art 
therapy and an art library into hospitals for the chronically ill. Additional 
advice on techniques of art production and illustrations of patients’ work are 
included. A section on “Sanatorium Personalities” gives brief glimpses of the 
reactions of individual patients, but no extended case histories are offered. 


KRAMER, EpitH. Art Therapy in a Children’s Community. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1958. 238 pp. 

Miss Kramer reports the use of art therapy during the course of seven years 
at a residential treatment home for emotionally disturbed boys, and analyzes 
the results obtained. Therapy depending on experience of the artistic process 
rather than on verbal interpretation is emphasized. An introductory section on 
the theory of art therapy and a bibliography are included. The theoretical 
orientation is Freudian. 

This book is reviewed at length in this issue of the BULLETIN OF ART 
THERAPY. 


NAUMBURG, MARGARET. Psychoneurotic Art: Its Function in Psychotherapy. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1953. 148 pp. 

The author presents and analyzes the art productions of a psychoneurotic 
patient over a three-year period. She discusses many of the paintings and draw- 
ings and shows their relationship to the patient’s problems and gradual improve- 
ment during the period of treatment. 

The book includes an introduction on “Art Therapy in Theory and Practice”; 
an article analyzing the correlation between the patient’s art products and her 
Rorschach tests by the person who administered the tests; and additional com- 
ments by a psychologist who made an independent diagnostic interpretation of 
the Rorschach tests. Appendices cover a short history of the development of art 
therapy, a discussion of the literature in the field, and an extensive bibliography. 
The publications discussed include periodicals as well as books. Formulations. 
are based on the psychoanalytic theories of Freud and Jung. 
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—_——w—. Schizophrenic Art: Its Meaning in Psychotherapy. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, Inc., 1950. 247 pp. 

In this book Miss Naumburg analyzes in detail the art produced by two 
schizophrenic patients and the use of such art productions in psychotherapy. 
She includes clinical histories and emphasizes self-interpretation through the 
patients’ associations. An introductory article presents “A Survey of the Signifi- 
cance of Psychotic and Neurotic Art — 1876-1950,” and appendices give exam- 
ples of poetry written by the two patients during the course of treatment. The 
poems and paintings deal with many of the same problems and facilitate inter- 
pretation. 


———w—. Studies of the “Free” Art Expression of Behavior Problem Children 
and Adolescents as a Means of Diagnosis and Therapy. New York: Nervous 
and Mental Disease Monographs, 1947. 225 pp. 

This book reports the use of art therapy with six children suffering from 
emotional problems. The studies were carried out as part of a research project 
at the New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital to investigate the use 
of spontaneous art expression as an aid to diagnosis and therapy. In addition 
to the case histories which demonstrate the methods used and the results 
achieved with specific patients, the author includes a definition of the function 
of art therapy as placing emphasis on “the release of the patient’s personality 
through his art .. .” (p. 50) She further states that “the therapeutic value of 
such art expression does not depend on interpretation, but rather on its value 
as an image language of the unconscious.” (p. 53) 

Also, as an introduction to the case history reported in Chapter IV, she 
reviews the role that art has played in the classification and treatment of mental 
illness; discusses how art therapy differs from occupational therapy; and 
describes the method of using art with behavior problem children. (pp. 133-136) 


PETRIE, Maria. Art and Regeneration. London: Paul Elek Publishers Ltd., 
1946. 142 pp. 

Mrs. Petrie’s book deals with the theory and philosophy of art as a positive 
force in personality development. She stresses the use of art in education for a 
full life and art as therapy with mental patients, the handicapped, the juvenile 
delinquent, the slum child, the criminal, and the victim of chronic disease. She 
includes illustrations of art productions of handicapped and problem children, 
a chapter on art education in England, and a bibliography covering the broad 
scope of her treatment of the subject. 


Mrs. Petrie discusses her thesis further in an article beginning on page 16 of 
this issue. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
and 


Notes on Periodical Literature 


ART THERAPY IN A CHILDREN’S COMMUNITY: A Study of the Function of 
Art Therapy in the Treatment Program of Wiltwyck School for Boys. By EDITH 
KRAMER. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1958. 


Reviewed by Stanley Jacobson, M.A., Educational Specialist, The Mental Health Con- 
sultation Project, District of Columbia. 


Edith Kramer presents enough ideas in this book to fill half a dozen 
volumes and half a hundred spirited discussions. Unfoitunately it is only 
one volume, and a very slim one at that. Dr. Viola Bernard says in her 
introduction that she “. . . felt in reading this book as though it were a 
distillate of a much greater quantity of ideas and observations that had 
been subjected to extensive refining and working through to its present 
highly concentrated form.” This reviewer shared Dr. Bernard’s experience, 
but unlike her I found the concentrate difficult to take. To paraphrase 
O’Neill, the distilling took the life out of the whiskey. 


Miss Kramer, who wrote the book on the basis of her experiences at the 
Wiltwyck School for Boys, is unquestionably a woman of impressive intuitive 
skill and sensitivity. As an art therapist she must certainly have been a 
major influence toward emotional health for more than a few of the disturbed 
children in treatment at the school. Miss Kramer knows the raw, unsatisfied 
innards of deprived children and she accepts their primitiveness as the 
beginning point from which to build. She knows that good teaching can be 
therapeutic and she senses the scope and limits of good teaching. She can 
distinguish a genuine effort at expression from a spewing of impulse. And 
she can manage the troublesome conflict between individual need and group 
necessity in therapeutic fashion. 


In those passages of the book where Miss Kramer describes the structure 
and climate of her classroom, her interactions with individual children, her 
methods and their consequences—in those passages she offers material which 

‘should be helpful to art teachers and art therapists everywhere. To some it 
will provide reassuring confirmation of the universality of their own expe- 
riences. To others it will suggest new ways of working toward the solution 
of persistent problems in the art room. To many it will give useful first 


glimpses of the struggles of the disturbed child and the nature of a thera- 
peutic relationship. 
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One specific point which impressed this reviewer is Miss Kramer’s han- 
dling of the issue of copying. I remember how difficult it was, as an art 
teacher, to deal with the child who could only copy—from comic strips and 
magazines or from his friend at the next table. Miss Kramer, especially in 
a section called “Leadership and Tradition,” but also in other brief com- 
ments by the way, points out the inevitably of this kind of dependence as 
a stage of development for some children, and her illustrations beautifully 
dramatize the emergence of individual expression even when the attempt 
is to copy. 

There are other interesting and even important observations which Miss 
Kramer makes in the clear, modest voice of the artist-teacher-therapist; but 
she is continually drowned out by the interruptions of her more ambitious 
self, who feels compelled to speak in high-level abstractions. In unhappy 
keeping with the values of our professional times, Miss Kramer apparently 
feels that it is not contribution enough to know and do, nor even to describe 
and explain within the limits of one’s area of competence: one must see 
relationships to all of life and draw high-style theoretical conclusions. This, 
unfortunately, Miss Kramer attempts to do. 


The book is divided into three parts: Introduction to Art Therapy, Art 
Therapy in a Treatment Home, and Two Case Histories. Part II constitutes 
more than half the book, and it is there that the more modest Miss Kramer 
is permitted to tell enough about her work to make this reader wish she had 
been allowed to tell us more. 

Psychoanalytic interpretation of symbolism in painting particularly attracts 
Miss Kramer, and she freely offers her interpretations to us. She also tells us 
the classical psychoanalytic concepts of the sources of creative energy, of ego 
development, and of the process of sublimation. She even offers, in passing, 
a psychoanalysis of portrait painting. 

In the area of art theory, Miss Kramer comments on, among other issues, 
the distinctions between decorative and expressive productions, art and 
communication, the function of art in society, the effect on art of the sudden 
mingling of cultures and of rapid social change, the differences in apprecia- 
tion of art between children and adults, and the difficulty in appreciating 
art of another time or culture. 

The psychological meaning of the teacher to the child, the influence 
of early school experiences on attitudes toward learning, the differential 
effects on learning ability of deprivation of constructive experiences and 
deprivation of love, and the importance of learning to read are some of the 
aspects of educational process about which Miss Kramer has remarks to make. 

And there is more, much more. 


Both Dr. Bernard, in the aforementioned introduction, and Dr. Heinz 
Hartmann, in a comment on the dust jacket, attest to Miss Kramer’s unusual 
grasp of the subtleties of psychoanalytic theory. I have no doubt that the 
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same degree of approval might be given to her knowledge of the psychology 
‘of art and to her understanding of the teaching process. The problem is not 
that Miss Kramer has too little understanding of the theories which she is 
discussing, but that she is trying to integrate specific abstract concepts from 
incompletely developed theories, while also describing her program, all within 
the bounds of a scant two hundred very brief pages of text. She assumes 
too much, too soon, in too little space. As one consequence, the ideas are 
more simply declared than discussed, and the effect is one of a hurried and 
arbitrary selection of facts to fit a theoretical bias. But more important, the 


promise of the subtitle of the book, a study of the function of art therapy, 
is unfulfilled. 


A study of the function of art therapy requires, first of all, a detailed 
and thorough description of the facts of everyday life in the art room. The 
only assumption that needs to be made is one of relevance: what facts ought 
to be observed? Here there is no quarrel. We would want to observe the 
group in the context of the institution; the child in the context of group 
structure and process; the interactions between child and teacher, child and 
materials, child and the “opportunity” to create. These observations could 
then be related to the child’s history; his intellectual, social, and emotional 


status; his progress in the institution in general and in other specific therapies 
and teachings. 


Then the function of art therapy might be explorable. Then, perhaps, 
one could see who uses art therapy, for what purposes, and under what con- 
ditions. Then, it might be possible to distinguish art therapy from teaching 
on the one hand and psychotherapy on the other. Then, one might begin 
to learn to what extent the value lies in the act of creating and to what 
extent in the therapeutic milieu of the art room, where art experience initiates 
growth and where it reflects it. 


And then will be soon enough to invoke specific theories of personality 
and art. And it will be the burden of the theories to fit the facts, not of the 
facts to fit the theories. 


THE CREATIVE ARTS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION: The Interrelationship of the 
Arts in Secondary Education, by THOMAS Munro; The Third Realm of Education, by 
HERBERT READ. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1960. 


Reviewed by Harriet Sinrod, Art Therapist, National Institute of Mental Health. 


For the first time, in 1960, the Harvard University Inglis Lecture con- 
cerning secondary education and the Burton Lecture on elementary education 
were assigned a single theme and the two were published together under the 
above title. Neither lecturer confined himself to his specific province; each 
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discussed art in the total realm of education, but from entirely different 
vantage points. Thomas’ Munro (Curator of Education, Cleveland Museum 
of Art, and Professor of Art, Western Reserve University) begins the book 
by stating that the value of the arts in education has already been widely 
accepted and proceeds to outline suggestions for their integration in our 
educational system. In the.second essay, Sir Herbert Read (critic, lecturer 
and author) gives a philosophical raison d’etre for art in education. Since 
I feel the second essay, “The Third Realm of Education,” comes first 
logically, I shall discuss it first. 


Read builds a highly philosophic case for art in American education, 
using for his substance a little bit of Freud, a lot of Marx, and the present 
day example of Red China. He takes a long and circuitous route, leaving 
one to wonder along the way what in the world his mode of reasoning has 
to do with art, until finally, three pages from the end, he reaches his destina- 
tion and art is mentioned. His argument is dialectical, running in brief 
as follows: Basic erotic impulses are sublimated and transformed into con- 
structive energies (i.e., the work that has built civilization). But due to 
division of labor and advanced technology, man no longer experiences in 
his work a “sensuous relation to natural materials” nor a personal respon- 
sibility for the object he produces. Therefore, a substitute for work must 
be found to serve as the sublimating agent. At this point, Read digresses to 
discuss the integration between theory and practice found in modern Chinese 
education and called for by ancient Chinese thought. “The answer is to 
be found in the word which is the antithesis of work, namely play.” Play 
is characterized by freedom and creativity. And thus we finally reach the 
necessity for art in education. 


One is tempted at this point to quibble with the various premises Read 
advances. In fact, his argument is built in such a way that if any of the 
hypotheses is found wanting (in fact, several are), the whole structure 
collapses. More important, however, is the question of the necessity for a 
roundabout philosophical justification for study of the arts in American edu- 
cation. There certainly seems to be an abundance of better reasons, some 
of which are touched upon by the Thomas Munro lecture. 

Whereas Herbert Read discusses why, Thomas Munro is concerned with 
how. And in pursuing this question, Munro implies many of the values of 
art in education, although this is not his purpose. His clear, well-organized, 
pointed discussion contains ideas stimulating to anyone even remotely inter- 
ested in the arts or education. 


I would take issue with his’ assumption that the value of the arts in 
education is now widely accepted. But I agree wholeheartedly that they are 
poorly organized and underdeveloped in American education today. Most 
interesting are his thoughts on the lack of vertical and horizontal continuity, 
vertical being from grade to grade and horizontal the relation of the arts 
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to other subjects. The arts comprise a major portion of the world’s cultural 
heritage, and as Munro states, for large areas of history the visual arts pro- 
vide the only clues we have to the nature of various periods and cultures. 
Certainly, understanding of the flavor of an era is greatly enhanced through 
the study of its arts—a point I wish Munro had pursued. Associated with 
this idea is Munro’s suggestion that “the properly selected study of world art 
by our students can help to make them world-minded, rather than provincial.” 
Vertically, Munro would like to see a logical sequence of courses in the arts 
from beginning elementary school through college, with what is now taught 
in introductory college courses placed at the high-school level. 


Other interesting points are that art educators have failed to work out a 
definite philosophy or systematic program for their subject, and that there is 
still disagreement. on aims and methods at all levels and lack of objective 
criteria for assigning grades and credits. 


Munro. presents two comprehensive goals of liberal education: (1) the 
selective transmission of culture, which he discusses admirably; and (2) 
the balanced growth and healthy maturing of the individual personality. In 
this latter, psychological realm, Munro stands on less solid ground and falters 
a bit. He states that on no other level of formal education does the content 
diverge so widely from the normal interests of the students as on the second- 
ary level. In college there is greater latitude and frankness, particularly in 
regard to sex. Thus far I would agree with him, although I find his sugges- 
tions (he is careful to point out that there are no simple solutions) rather 
shallow. He feels that the adolescent, because of an increased interest in 
personality, can be led to take a great interest in portraiture. Also, he sug- 
gests that “through contemplation of great art, as in its treatment of the 
nude figure, the sexual attitude of the adolescent can under favorable con- 
ditions be transformed from one of smirking embarrassment into a frank 
and healthy admiration of natural and civilized beauty.” Certainly there is 
something to be said for this last point, although it would seem that the 
adolescent attitude would be little changed as long as our culture’s attitude 


toward sex (particularly as it is imposed on the adolescent) remains 
unchanged. 


In sum, however, the lecture is a provocative one, making the reader 
aware of some of the now dormant potentialities of art in our educational 
system. Hopefully, a few readers may be in a position to effect a change 
along the lines Thomas Munro suggests. 


Most encouraging of all is that for its first theme assignment to the Burton 
and Inglis Lectures, Harvard Graduate School of Education has chosen. 
“The Arts.” 
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Periodical Literature 


THE SENSORY USE OF PLASTICINE IN HYPNOANALYSIS (Sensory Hyp- 
noplasty). By BERNARD B. RaGINsKy. International Journal of Clinical and Experi- 
mental Hypnosis. October 1961, Vol. 9, No. 4. 


In reviewing Shapes of Sanity by Ainslie Meares in the BULLETIN 
(Fall 1961), I mentioned that the value of his techniques could only be 
assessed by other workers attempting to use them. Apparently such clinical 
trials have begun. In this paper, Dr. Raginsky directs our attention to hypno- 
plasty (modeling while under trance) and his elaboration of it. By adjusting 
the texture, temperature, color, and odor of plasticine, the author stimulates 
a direct and more effective modeling of the patient’s covert conflicts. Indeed, 
sensory hypnoplasty seems, from case illustrations in this paper, to be the 
Rosetta Stone of the unconscious. Although he reports that two other hypno- 
therapists find comparable therapeutic value in his procedures, | am made 
uncomfortable by two aspects of Dr. Raginsky’s report. He obviously selects 
case illustrations which demonstrate the hypothesis, and he dramatizes the 
demonstrations further with verbatim testimonials by the patients. After only 
a few sensory hypnoplasty sessions, a patient tends to talk like an orthodox 
Freudian. Perhaps a balancing failure or two might have taught us more, 
and might have modulated the slightly evangelical lyricism of the report. 
Nonetheless, the work Dr. Raginsky reports is fascinating, and should be 
explored even further. Perhaps controlled research methods might now be 
instituted. 

Bernard I. Levy, Ph.D. 
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(continued from page 2) 


The judging act is a good one to linger on. Here certainly is case enough 
for mysticism, with or without benefit of statistics. Yet, we have learned 
much through our “statistical” approaches (I prefer “empirical”).' It is 
naive to argue that qualitative data are not within the province of scien- 
tific study. It is rather a question of treating such data by appropriate 
methods, and I question whether anyone is more sensitive to his methods 
than the person who is using them. I can understand why Braque (quoted 
on page 7), or a traditionally trained art student, or a psychoanalytically 
oriented therapist would be opposed to statistical methods, but this does not 
make outright condemnation of them less narrow. 


My analysis of the article shows the following: (1) In attitude it is 
guilty of condemnation of the viewpoint attacked a priori (1 would invite 
detailed discussion of a random sample of the 50 or so doctoral theses I 
have advised and would learn from a comparison of these with theses or 
creative projects from other universities). (2) It attempts to arouse guilt 
by association: (why the mention of the tennis racquet study; why the strong 
quotations only against science?). (3) It defends itself by appeal to au- 
thority and omniscience (what are the “well-established findings concerning 
dynamic psychology and the unconscious” mentioned on page 8? Could 
these be elucidated in a forthcoming article for those of us interested in the 
scientific bases for art education and art therapy?). (4) It attempts to sell 
a concept of salvation through a brand of therapy or through knowledge of 
the “unconscious.” (5) It treats as “products” theses which are, to me, 
partial stages in the “process” of a student’s submersion in the discipline 
of research. (6) It denigrates research activities into creativity at various 
university centers by implying that their findings have always been known 
to a knowledgeable elite. 


Research as I have known it has led me to humility about the known 
and about methods for approaching it. Some doctoral students may be 
weak in their “hunch-making instinct.” They are really “in process” at this 
game. Allow them to look as silly at times as a young therapist who trusts 
a method. One of the virtues of empirical research is the clarity with which 
it can be shown deficient (if read thoroughly). Can it be that art therapy 
itself has great need to ask seemingly unimportant questions which can be 
answered, as well as, not instead of (for who knows?), important questions 
which cannot be answered? 


Kenneth R. Beittel 
Professor, Art Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 


‘One such study is my “Factor Analyses of Three Dimensions of the Art Judgment 
Complex: Criteria, Art Objects, and Judges” to be published in the near future in the’ 
Journal of Experimental Education. 
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I am cheered by Margaret Naumburg’s article, “The Need of a More 
Creative Orientation in Universities and Colleges,” and I want to express 
my reactions to it. I refer particularly to the references made in the article 
to the increasing tendency to require that doctoral dissertations on creativity 
be scientific investigations. 

I have gone through the graduate study thesis mill once for an M.A. 
degree, and am currently on the way to a Ph.D. in Art Education. It is 
encouraging that someone speak up against what, in my mind, can only 
be called the pseudo-scientific approach to thesis research in the arts. I 
say pseudo-scientific advisedly, because so many attempts are made to mold 
unmeasurable, unsuitable, or unimportant thesis studies into “scientific” 
treatises that often each thesis becomes a sort of apologia for statisticians. 
The embarrassing result usually is neither philosophically or scientifically 
valid. 

My own M.A. thesis, for example, was to be a research into some of the 
phychological problems of the painter-teacher. The most interesting of these 
problems to me were the negative aspects of channeling energy really 
wanted for painting into teaching, and conversely, the positive excitement 
of watching and stirring the creative ideas of others. It was my plan to 
research by personal interview and the study of available literature how 
those factors might affect and stimulate artist-teachers—all this to be incor- 
porated with any resulting insight into an orderly exposition. 

The reactions of some of my thesis committee quickly disillusioned me. 
They said, “You have to have a standardized questionnaire in order to 
interview these artist-teachers. You must absolutely equate your findings 
with all the points raised in the questionnaire, preferably with enough of a 
sample to have some statistical significance. Since you aren’t dealing with 
hypotheses that you will be able to prove statistically, and since you will 
not have an opposite group of teachers as a control, you'll have to call the 
whole thing exploratory, and even then we'll have to push it hard to get 
it passed,” etc. 

I proceeded with the questionnaire as requested (with elaborate cross- 
references worked out for my “data”). This, fortunately, could be set aside 
as I carried on my interesting and enthusiastic discussions with artist-teachers, 
most of whom insisted that I remove the questionnaire from sight. The com- 
mittee decided that my thesis, which came under the Educational Psychology 
Department, could not be accepted by them because it was exploratory 
and nebulous. It would have to go to the Art Education Department to be 
assessed. The Art Education Department said that it could only comment 
ex-officio because the thesis dealt mainly with Educational Psychology. 
Eventually, through the tireless efforts of one advisor who recognized that 
the psychological problems of creative activity and creative teaching could 
not be measured through statistical techniques, the thesis was eventually 
passed by both departments. 
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Since that time, I have had the opportunity to hear many graduate 
students in art education remark on their own dissertation problems. The 
enthusiastic, creative students are in despair when they hear that they must 
fit their interests into a statistically valid straitjacket, even though the result 
acceptable to the committee no longer deals with the vital subject matter 
chosen by the student. ; 

The graduate thesis is upheld as a necessary, “finishing” discipline. 
What is such discipline for? }I-have seen it, in its present guise, encourage 
excessive timidity about the presentation of ideas and the self-questioning 
of interest and imagination in students to the point of stultification. I be- 
lieve a sudent in art education might improve the organization of his ideas 
and the ability to present them cogently if he were to have less training in 
statistical approach for theses and more encouragement to investigate freely 
problems of greater importance and depth, the problems that concern him 
deeply. 

Muriel Foster 
New York 


Margaret Naumburg’s exhortative article in the Winter issue of the 
BULLETIN contains certain inaccuracies which could be misleading to per- 
sons without a background in statistics, testing and research. While one 
must agree with her plea for more imagination and meaningfulness in doc- 
toral research, this should not blind us to the fact that certain tools and 
an orderly approach are needed in our investigations if we are ever to 
understand the creative process. The creative process itself cannot be reduced 
to a set of statistics; no one wants to do that. But in understanding the 
process and in laying bare the circumstances which nourish it and allow it 
to happen, we must have some control for comparative purposes, and we 
must have some sort of agreement that creativity is involved. This is where 
Statistics enters. It seems that such a use of statistics is only doing explicitly 
what we always have done implicitly. That is, we call the Mona Lisa an artis- 
tic creation because a majority (a statistic) of art critics or the general 
population believe it to be so. It is only when we can agree that artistry 
has occurred that we can investigate the origins and circumstances of that 
artistry. 

Naumburg ridicules the merit of some of the studies, finding them either 
meaningless or obvious. It is unfortunate that she does not give the refer- 
ences for these studies, because one is left with the impression that she has 
omitted important sections and lifted others out of context. Later in the 
article she herself is able to see some merit in investigating the obvious, 
since this helps to dispel some of the myths about creative people. Naum- 
burg’s tone suggests that she has all of the answers and that instead of wast- 
ing time on research, one might just come to her directly. However, it is 
with regard to the questions of what art is and what circumstances and 
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personality traits foster it that there is so much disagreement. One person 
may have certain prejudices and beliefs, but these can never replace the 
careful, painstaking charting of this area through research. 


Finally, I must comment on Naumburg’s reference to I.Q. tests. While 
the biographical information at the beginning of the article indicates that she 
is a certified psychologist, her comment that I.Q. tests just measure recall 
of verbal information suggests that she has been away from psychometrics 
and testing for some time. The most important and widely used tests today 
include many other tasks beside recall of verbal information. Psychologists 
recognize that in order to measure what is called intelligent behavior it is 
necessary to call upon the person to manifest a variety of skills and ap- 
proaches to a variety of materials and problems. No psychologist worth his 
salt reports just an I.Q.; he describes a person’s differential functioning in 
a large number of areas, and recall of verbal information is only one of these. 


Malcolm L. Meltzer, Ph.D. 
Clinical Psychologist 
D. C. General Hospital 


Regarding Margaret Naumburg’s paper, “The Need of a More Creative 
Orientation in Universities and Colleges,” it was refreshing to see so per- 
ceptive a diagnosis of our universities’ ailments and so apt a prescription 
for revitalizing the educational process. Miss Naumburg beckons us back 
to the fulfillment of the intrinsic educational experience. She raises a com- 
pelling voice to call us back from where we frequently appear to be drifting— 
toward the educationally sterile pursuit of the degree to hang on one’s wall 
or the union badge to allow entry to one or another of the professions. 


Emanuel F. Hammer, Ph.D 
New York 25, New York 


Margaret Naumburg’s article in the Winter issue of the BULLETIN OF 
ART THERAPY is thought-provoking. Some may consider it a proposal for 
an unorthodox approach to graduate research in art education. Miss Naum- 
burg’s observations indicate that.there is need to re-examine our graduate 
programs to see if we are availing ourselves of all the possibilities for push- 
ing forward the frontiers of knowledge. Art educators, believing strongly 
in the importance of creative learning, should be committed to creative 
problem-solving in graduate studies. The illustrations which Miss Naumburg 
uses in her article detract from, and at one point contradict, the significant 
points she makes in her concluding paragraphs. 


Here Miss Naumburg comments that we need to explore the possibilities 
of non-verbal communication in the educative process for the benefit of 
university and college students. Another article from Miss Naumburg is 
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now in order. In it she should focus on the possibilities, not the current 
limitation, of a more creative orientation in universities and colleges. 


Ivan E. Johnson, Head 
Art Education and Constructive Design 
Florida State Univ., Tallahassee 


“Problems of Definition” 


I appreciate the great attention paid to my paper “La Thérapie Créative” 
in Elinor Ulman’s article on “Art Therapy: Problems of Definition” in the 


BULLETIN’s Winter issue, but there are some minor misunderstandings which 
ought to be cleared up. 


I distinguished among the three areas of creative therapy primarily in 
terms of the goals the therapist sets himself, and of the methods he uses 
to obtain these goals. Thus I quite agree with Miss Ulman’s remark (p. 16) 
that in “creative therapy” new self-awareness develops, even when the deep 
content of paintings is not interpreted. One may say that this is the goal of 
this form of art therapy. The distinguishing difference between creative 
therapy and “expressive therapy” is that interpretation is a tool of expressive 
therapy and does not belong to the realm of creative therapy. However, the 
integrative character of creative therapy implies the bringing about of new 
insight. It is clear of course that the two forms overlap, but I think it is 
necessary, for the sake of order, to make a distinction between art therapy 
with and without verbal interpretation. 


I do not need to say much about Miss Ulman’s treatment of “artistic activi- 
ties.” I made only a passing reference to them in my paper, as having more 
in common with art as it is generally taught than with the interpretive use 
of art in psychotherapy. In teaching, the emphasis seems to me to lie more 
on the best (i.e., the most esthetic) way of expressing onself, than on the 
content of the expression. I hope that in clarifying my statement I have also 
helped to clear the good name of art education in Holland (see p. 14 of 
Miss Ulman’s article). 

W. L. Meijering, M.D. 
Utrecht, Holland 


“Art and Emptiness” 


As a practicing artist of many years standing, as well as one who has 
done some teaching, I should like to add a few words to the controversy 
which has flared up in the BULLETIN OF ART THERAPY. I agree completely 
with Miss Kramer’s statement that the artist’s craft “demands the greatest 
self-discipline and perseverance,” but that the artist also “must maintain 
access to primitive impulses and fantasies that constitute the new material 
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for his creative work.” And to this already complex and often difficult 
balance one could well add Dr. Foy’s statement of the “complex relation- 
ships in creative activity between perception, emotion, imagination, cognition, 
learning and the unique economically executed performance.” 


If one accepts such statements as fairly accurate, then the teaching of 
art (or the use of the creative activity) becomes a complicated matter. 
Neither the “three-pronged tulips” nor the unguided scribbles and blobs would 
seem to be the answer. The first or similar techniques completely eliminate 
any contact with those “primitive impulses and fantasies” and the second 
does not attend to self-discipline nor to the “relations of perception, cogni- 
tion and learning” which we think should become involved in the creative 
act. When many current exhibitions of painting and sculpture are visited, 
it is quite obvious that these relations have been abandoned for the greater 
part. Repetitious formulas recur over and over, the accidental becomes all- 
important and often is not even integrated into the complete product. 


Having watched closely the development of two young children who’ both 
seemed to show marked ability and versatile imagination in their free and 
vital paintings during the past two or three years, | am now disturbed to 
observe a complete change. These children have entered what was termed 
by one of the leading art teachers of this country as “the imitative stage,” 
which comes around the age of 7. This is the time when children should 
use their perception, observation and knowledge, but if there has been no 
guidance in these and no teaching of techniques, the children just do not 
know how to render what interests them. The two children I have been 
watching are now doing the most uninteresting small representations of 
figures and things, for they have not acquired the skill nor the technical 
knowledge which goes into interesting painting or sculpture. In the same 
way, the pianist who has not learned how to play will repeat over and over 
again simple melodies which he has heard and plays with two fingers. Why 
should teachers of art be so afraid of hampering their young charges by 
helping them master genuine means of expression? Is poetry any worse 
because of an ample vocabulary and adequate grammar? 


Simone Brangier Boas 
Middletown, Connecticut 
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